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The introduction to this booklet states that 
transpersonal psychology focuses attention on the human capacity for 
self -transcendence as well as self-realization, and is concerned with 
the optimum development of consciousness. This booklet attempts to 
illustrate the value of this psychology in educet:.on, not as a 
complete substitute for traditional educational psychologies, but 
working in conjunction with them. The first seciic.i, "Current 
Classroom Application," discusses the following uays of shifting the 
focus from external to internal awareness: relaxation and 
concentration,, guided fantasy, and creativity. Section 2, "Altered 
States of Consciousness," stresses that open discussion of altered 
states of consciousn^^ss can inform students of ways of exploring and 
controlling consciousness without the use of drugs. Discussed in this 
section are dreams, meditation centering, biofeedback, 
parapsychology, spirituality, and growth potential. The final 
section, "Future Trends and Implications," highlights possibilities 
for transpersonal psychology in research, teacher education, and 
philosophy. (JA) 
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^\ revolution m psychoIog> usually foreshadowb a revolution m 
education, and the current developments of a new psychology 
raise a number of questions and possibilities for educators. The 
new psychology is called "transpersonal" psychology. It is re- 
asking basic educational questions. What are the limits of our 
capacity for leorntng? Can we learn to use our minds in ways 
which surpass our present expectations? Are there new ways of 
teaching whuh are superior to our current methods? Are there 
different kinds of learning which we are failing to develop? This 
booklet describes the emerging psychology, then outlmes some 
of Its educational applications, first to the classroom, then to 
teacher education and research. 
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TRANSPERSONAL PSYCHOLOGY 



T 

I he development of a comprehensive educational psychology 
requires a theoretical tramework which includes ail the phe- 
nomena related to human learning, and must therefore include 
areas of human experience which previously have been ignored 
by traditional academic psychology. Freudian, behavioral, and 
humanistic psychologies are seen as useful, but incomplete psy- 
chologies Trarspersonal psychology offers a more inclusive v- 
Sfon of human potential, suggesting both a new image of man 
and a new world view. Using transpersonal psychology in edu- 
cation dof^s not require a complete rejection of established edu- 
cational psychologies, but may be used in conjunction with 
them Conflicts occur at some points, and agreement occurs at 
others. 

An underlying assumption of transpersonal psychology is 
t^^at physical, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual growth are 
interrelated, and the optimal educational environment stimulates 
and nurtures the intuitive as well as the rational, the imagina- 
tive as well as the practical, and the creative as well as the re- 
ceptive functions of each individual Transpersonal psychology 
has focuscHj attention on the human capacity for self-transcen- 
dence as well as self-reah^ation. and is concerned with the op- 
timum development of consciousness. 

Most topics being investigated by transpersonal psychologists 
consist of the psychological aspects of at least one of the follow- 
ing a new image of man and a new world view, altered states 
of consciousness (including meditation, dreams, etc.), impulses 
toward higher states (such as peak experiences), self-reali/ation 
and s(^lf-(ranscenderce. subjective experience and inner stales. 
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spiritual t4f()vvlh, i)artif>bvt htjlcjgv Jrul psvthu phcnomend, other 
cultures and then f)>w htjli^gies iespeciallv Eastern psvrhologies) . 
newly discuvereti k)inj> o\ energy, recent phvsiologKa! research 
(such as voluntarv control of internal states), and evolving con- 
sc jousness 

Many psychologists judge that we use less than 10 percent of 
our capacities Trdnspc-rsonal psychologists arc seeking to increase 
our understanding ot human ahilitn»s in order to unlock some of 
our latent potentials How (an we learn to use some of the abil- 
ities which may be hidden in our own minds^ A partial answer 
may be found in stutlying people who have unusual abilities, and 
in the (ultural. social, and psychological factors affecting their 
development 

Iransperscmal f)sy(h(?logv gives us a nc^vv f)erspective on the 
old Delphit precept, ' Know thvselt " In turning our attention 
t() the inner world ()t man. we are indeed discovering a wealth of 
unsuspected resources. Manv ot the transpersonal technic^ues for 
using inner imagery in the fjrtjcess (?f self-discovery are well 
suited to (lassr(u)m use, and may easily be introduced rn the exist- 
ing educational system As the universal language of human ex- 
perience, innef imagery tincis expression in all forms of creativ- 
ity, be It artistu - ^cientitic or fjhilosophical As a student becomes 
tamiliar with his (jvvn inner resources, he di?velc)ps a new aware- 
fu^ss of his indiviciual uniciueness .ind his relationship to others 
and the envirc;nment Research in transpersonal f)sycholog> has 
indicated that \. (irking with imagery can have a beneficial effect 
on physKdl. emc)tK)nal. mental, and spiritual well-berng It is im- 
portant that we begin to give students access to these tools that 
can bc» used tor continuing growth and awareness throughout 
their lives In applying transf)ersonal psychology to education, 
bcjth students and teachers can assume responsibility for making 
choices, and clevelcjf) a sense o\ inner direction in their lives 
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CURRENT CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS 



T 

I he tirst step in .jppKing tr.inspersondl psychology to educa- 
tion usually involves shifting the f(Hus from external to internal 
.ivvareness ^s students become aware of their own inner states, 
ihev (an begin to retogni/c important conditions whuh affect 
ihetr learning ability. 



Relaxation and Concentration 
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Can )ou remember a time when vou were concentrating so m- 
tenily on something, perhaps a hobby, a sport, or some creative 
endeavor, that you l(jst all sense of time and were able to think 
and act super-effu lently? Or can you remember a time when 
vf)u were so clearheacied you learned a complex task easily? 
Ihis state of mind which occurs spontaneously at random, can 
also be conscious. y developed. Although a person's state of mind 
IS a major variable in hc;w well he performs, we sekiom teach 
people to move into an af)prof)nate state of mind befcjre under- 
ttiking a task Investigating such staters of mind has been the 
toe us of transpersonal fjsyc holcjgists who are interested in self- 
induced altered slates of consciousness (evidenced in psychic 
healing, parapsyc hcjicjgical phenomena, yoga, biofeedback, and 
meditdtifjn Teaching the vcjiuntarv control of internal states is 
one area of tr.insf)ersonal psvchcjicigy which is easily ,ipf)lied to 
education, and the first step is the introduction of relaxation 
training Kriaxation training is important both tor everyday func- 
tioning and as a beginning step U) more advanced training in 
meditation .md ( one (Miir.ition The immediate effects of rel.ixa- 
tion (an [)e experienced both by teachers ancJ students, and 
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many who have tried it tmd short periods of intensive relaxa- 
tion to be ot (onsj<k*r,ible benefit 

For example, a Gernuirj teacher had a class m which the stu- 
dents seemed too keyed up for their own good "Whenever we 
would have a Unit Test, always a biggie m their minds, no 
matter hov^ much i would try to play it down, the tenseness 
would per leate the classroom." In one unit test, his ten stu- 
dents scored 5 As. 3 B's. and 2 C's, The following unit test 
had proved to be niore difficult in previous years, so he tried to 
improve their recall and ability, not by pushing and drilling 
them harder, but by relaxing them at the time of the test Here 
IS his report: 

V\ell. i (hjfued tht* ^rt^^^ expcrimfni Mv only worry was the 
limv vh'fm'Ul Iht* Ali rninule Uass penud was <.ut U) minutes as 
1 tidFkcnf(i ihe .'oorn and played a u)mmcr(ial relaxation tape re- 
ceived trom a trjenti Ihe sluderUs sdi m their seats. hea(is down 
(;n their torearrns, legs ururossed then I took them on and through 
an un^inal taniasv journey in the German language Thrs par- 
tiujlar pan h.id to he ujnclensed into i\ minutes, because of the 
time elernefit V\itfi .ibout 28 minutes of time left, the students 
proceeded to wtjrk on the test whuh usually takes at least JO to 
5S nunutes to (ornf)UMe Observing the students while they were 
wntint; arul thinking 1 deteded the total absence of nail-chewing 
and the usual pencil tapping on the desktops and nervous, quick 
t^lantes at the dock tverybodv tinislu'd the test (jn time Grading 
the test was tun, 7 \'s and i B's was the obvious result The (jual- 
itv ot writini; HI some ot the usually more sloppy papers improved 
marke(ilv The student, just (ould not ijelieve this It wa. only 
after 1 ex[)lained to tfiern that a l(jt ot their learned knowledge 
was not able to surfaie because ot tlieir nervousness and fear 
and tne tension. aiuJ once thev were relaxed, the learned store- 
house (jl information was able to be lapped 

Other teachers who have taught their students to relax fmd 
similar results. Some students who catch on to the techniques 
use them to reduce tension m other classes as well as in up-ttght 
social situations when they want to feel more at ease. 

These exploratory oppl^aiions of relaxation training need not 
bv taken as proof that relaxation will automatically iinprove test 
scores, but these intriguing findings keep reappearing, and in- 
dicate Kin area where further investigation and experimentation 
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nujv lead U> \hv (\v\v\o\m\vnl ot tr*insf)t'ts(MU>I teiuhm^ methods, 
ihc tad th»it sUuicnls arc able to inifjrovc their recall b\ con- 
Irulling their bie<ithing. telaxnig their muscles, and learning to 
direct their t>v\n attention exemf)lifies tvvc) important pnnc if)les 
First, our behavior is influenceci by nUvriut} states, and these 
states tan be controlled voluntarily Seconci. the mind and body 
are inexlritably connected V\hen v\e c(jnir(il one. the other is 
inevitably affected 

(tfective methods of mind bodv control have been practiced 
in voi;a tor thcjusands tjf years, yet we are (^nly beginning to ex- 
plcjre the possibilities ot mind, bc^dy learning. Training in deep 
relaxation has immediate f)hvsical benefits, since it can help 
people fall asleep (juickly »ind gives the body a chance to revi- 
talize itselt in [)nef f)erJods ot lime Some c (ladies say they have 
found that it allows their athletes ncjt to waste their energy in 
pregame nervousness, but to consciously direct their c)wn levels 
of activity by selecting the right amount of energy for the task 
at hand Relaxatic)n is a prime mental, physical ability that people 
(an use daily thrtjughout their lives As such it certainly deserves 
a place in the f)hysual eciu(atic)n curriculum alongside the rules 
of badmint(jn and the technK|ues of wrestling take-downs. 

In schools, lelaxation is easily combined with concentra- 
tion After the students are relaxed, then they can direct their 
attention toward academn contCMit, (.n they can let their munlb 
idle in creative association Aldous Huxley could select his decree 
of relaxation and breadth of concentration when he workt If 
his wife were hcjme, he would not hear the doorbell or telt,' 
phone, but if she went out. he would hear them. In his 'deep 
leflei tu^n." as he called it. he had almost perfect recall. Prob- 
ably everybody has had instances oi becc^mmg so involved in 
leading oi working that he temporarily forgets himself, and then 
IS able to remember or accomf)lisl' mu(h more than usual. Per- 
haps we cc^uld all learn to do this at will, maybe nc^t as well as 
\Id(HJs Huxley, mavDe better The challenge to educators is Can 
we learn to do this so that we can do it whenever we want? 
Can we teach others to do it too? 

Guided Fantasy 



One method (jt t»ic ilitating concentration and directing attention 
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IS guided fantasy SpOLiticdlly, directed fantasy trips are useful 
tur learning spt*( ifu u>nterit, whiU* open-ended fantasies evoke 
creativity and aid selt-discovery. Ihe following example illus- 
trates the use of guided fantasy as an aid to learning content m 
an electronics class. 

I took my bc'^nnjiii; t'ledronus class on a taniasv trip into 
that rnysicTious land o^ invisible maKneta and eleclnL fields sur- 
rounding ihe windings and (ore ot a transformer The procecJurc 
was as t(/!lows. The room was darkened and everyone put their 
hea(Js (iown on the desk** and were lold to relax and empty their 
minds Pnor to beginning the journey a relaxation exereise was 
[)ertormeii Everyone was told to imagine themselves as an 

elettrun and lo (oneentrate on what it might feel like to be such an 
in(rediblv small piece of jnegalively charged] matter they were 
to encounter two very large (Oils of wire, and around the wire 
there was a huge an(J rapidly changing force field They were to 
enter the furce ^leid and teel the eftects of it They were then told 
lo enter the wire ot the coil and experience the movement of the 
rest the electrons within the coil of wire as they were affected 
h\ the rapidly (hanging force tieUi. whuh is the electromagnetic 
tieid I lold the students that another coil of equal sue and 
strength was tonung towarcJ them The two fields w^'ro interact- 
ing, and the interacion became verv violent the closer the coils 
(anie to (\i(h other The students were told that the in(rease m 
>Uength ot or f (oil caused an increase in the strength of the other 
(Oil Thi'j pffxiuted a super-strong tor(e whuh moved the elections 
{students) very fast 

(After a waking period, the t(?acher turned on a small light and 
<liscusse<j the experience with them ] 

The next (iav the students read the ( hapter in the t)ook dealing 
with inductive coils The students said they had no trouble visual- 
izing the U)nvs (ies(ribed m the book, and their qualitative work 
in the lab seemeti to bear this out It is quite evident to me that the* 
trip was worth taking since 1 have taught this subject matter he- 
lore l)ut fu>l with this mu( h su< c ess 

Teachers who have used the fantasy journeys hold a key to 
improved instruction less stimulation, not more, and temporary 
escape from the stimulus overloacJ of a hectic, rushing world of 
school halls and ringing bells 

Why do fantasy journeys work^ This is a good question for 
educational resi»archers Recerit spjculations of neurophysiologists 
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studying the brain suggest that the left hemisphere of the brain 
thinks in words dnd dcMriy defined symbols such as chemical 
and mathematical symbols it is active, calculating, reasoning, 
and IS predominantly sequential and analytic m its functioning. 
The right hemisphere, on the other hand, is spatially oriented, 
thinks in pictures, perceives patterns as a whole, and operates 
in an intuitive, emotional, and receptive mode. 

Although the "sidedness" of mental functions is highly specu- 
lative because it is based on split-brain research, Robert Ornstem's 
metaphorical use of "right-function" and "left-function" is rele- 
vant to educators According to researcher Ornstem: 

It IS the polarity and the integration of these two modes of 
consciousness., the complementary workings of the inteltect and 
the intuitive, which underlie our highest achievements. 

Most of our education, which emphasizes verbal knowledge 
and reasoning, is predominantly left-brain education. Guided 
fantasy offers the possibility of engaging the right half of the 
brain in the learning process. We know that experience is the 
best teacher and that teaching is easier when students have had 
relevant experiences. Some things, however, are difficult or im- 
possible to experience directly. The use of fantasy, however, can 
give students an imaginary experience which they can relate to 
the verbal, logical material which is usually presented in class. 
In this way, material geared to left-bram learning can be con- 
nected to the more diffuse, intuitive knowing of the right side. 
Providing students with experiences to match the usual didactic 
instruction may also be a key to unlocking creative insight and 
intuitive understanding. Perhaps when something suddenly 
"makes sense" or "rings true," it is an instance of making a 
connection between the two modes of knowing. Becoming aware 
in the left side of the brain of what the right side had intuitively 
known but had not been able to verbalize may be experienced 
as a flash of insight. 

Philosophers and psychologists of education, a'S well as teachers, 
curriculum planners, textbook writers, and material makers can 
learn from Ornstem's brain research that the linear, verbal- 
intellectual mode of knowing is clearly not the only mode avail- 
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dble to man. V\hjt ure other wav*> ot tt'cuhiny for other modes of 
learning^ The tiekj js (jpen \ui reconceptualizing what it means 
to leach and to be educated, ten creative classroom mnovations, 
for research on new teaching styles, and tor the development of 
new topics ot study and supporting educational materials. 

Learning to understand and control one's own consciousness 
includes learning to pay attiMition to what one wants when one 
wants to. instead of being at the mercy ot a roaming, untrained 
mind Learning how to relax, concentrate, ancJ freely associate 
are skilK which we seldom teach, but which give evidence of 
improving current instruction They are also basic skills for de- 
veloping further transpersonal [potentials, in school, outsicie of 
school, and later in life. 

Creativity 

1 ransperson,il ^)^vchology is also offering new insights into 
llie nature c;t the creative process and how it can be stimulatecJ. 
it is evident that allowing time tor reverie and free flowing 
iniagery, ejuouraging visualization and nevv configurations of 
existing patlefn>. and withhcjlding critKat thinking and analysis 
tcMiiporarily are important aspects of the creative processes 
which are characteristic ot creative scientists as well as creative 
artists 

fhc worci', ot ihe ian^ua^c, ,is thev arc wriiion or spoken, do 
nut secMn to plav anv nAv in inv mechcinisni of ihoui;hi The phys- 
ic al entlt^e^ vvhith sei-m lo serve as eicMnents in ihoughi ore cer- 
ium si^ns an(i more or less images which con be "voluntarily" re- 
produi^ed an(J (ombineci The above mtMiiioned elcmenis arc. 
in any case, ot visual and some ot muscular type Conventional 
words or oih(*r signs have to be sought for laboriously only m a 
seconJarv «,iage. when the mentioned associative play sufticienily 
established and can be ref)ro<Ju(ed ai will 

—Albert I msteii^ 

Ldith V\eisskopf has formulated a useful way of thinking 
about cieativity in education, presented as a four-stage process. 
It we add s<^me speculations suggested by Ornstein's brain re- 
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search, each step appears to be associated with a particular 
mode of brain furution, and with an appropriate method for 
teaching and learning 
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It IS evident that the scientific method we are accustomed to 
leaching is )ust half the method, predominantly step one and 
step four, both of which pertain to the reasoning half of the 
brain If we look at how the most creative scientists such ?s 
Einstein actiuiliy describe their work, they report intuitive visual- 
ization, namely right-brain activity, comes first, followed by rea- 
soning Some scientists describe actually seeing the abstractions 
they think about. For example. Friedrich von Kekule discovered 
the ben/ene ring and other insights pertaining to organic chem»s 
try using a creative visual reverie, a mrld ahered state of con- 
sciousness commonly described as a daydreaming state. Appar- 
ently he was skilled at moving back and forth between stages two 
and three and had the background and knowledge to provide the 
raw materials for his thoughts and the laboratory skills to verify 
his insights. This type of thinking is typical of creative mathe- 
maticians and scienti*.ts The creative artist must also master the 
tools of his trade in order to give form to his creative inspira- 
tions It IS widely accepted that technical skill is a necessary 
but not a sufficent condition for creativity 

While we cannot expect a creative genius in every school 
child, we may be able to develop creative abilities by showing 
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people h(nv lo Uip \hv unuseti pot(Miti<ils ot their minds. Ihis c.in 
have vc»ry prjttual i>(»ruMits An oxp(»rinient several years ago 
used psy.hedelK agents as a vva> to tri^^er creative conscious- 
ness amon^ i group of professionals vvh(; hat^ been working on 
par uiaflv intractable problems for some months. With stages 
one .vid two alro'iv ompleted. the> were at stage three and 
used mescalin 'oU» illuminatiofi -X tollow-Uf study sev- 

eral months Li .tl that most of the i(jeas generated had 

resulted in pra^.a*. solutions in architecture, engineering, and 
evcvi theoret'cal phv ic The point fiere is not that psychedelics 
stimulate creativity, but :hat inside each of us there are reser- 
voirs c>t untapped knowled^'e as well as f)ractical skills ancJ 
ideas which can be eluiteci Wiiile some psychoactive drugs may 
stimulate comnunuation between the left and right hemispheres 
ot the brain, tfiere are less risky, more reliable ways of releasing 
creative potentials. Fantas> journeys, as described above, are 
evidentl> c:>ne way of initiating the process. Teaching so-called 
'scientitic method" which omits wavs of using these transper- 
sc;nal potentials is historua!l> inaccurate and psychologically un- 
sound Reas(;n is important, but is only fialt the process. 
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ALTERED STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 



VA/'^jlern psychology hjs lr*KJnion»illy recognized only three 
states of const lousness. namely waking, dreaming, and dream- 
less sleep. Meditation. daycJreaming, hypnosis, etc. have been 
con>>jdered variations of the waking state, "n contiast, Buddhist 
psvchology identities well over a hundred different states of 
mind Eastern psychologies apparently are more conceptually 
and theoretitally sophisticated than Western psychologies m 
nuitiers ot subjective experience and altered states of con- 
s( lousness. 

The importance ot altered states of consciousness for psychol- 
ogv was first recc^gnizecJ by William James, who stated: 

Our rKJrnidl w^jking c(jnsciuusiiess. fationjl t onsciousnoss, as we 
uili It, IS but one sptnuil type of tonsc lousnoss, whilst all about it, 
pjMfd ffcjni it by the tilniiest ot screens, there lie potential forms 
of consciousness tnifrely (iiftercnt No account of the universe 
in its totalitv (an be final which leaves these other forms of con- 
sc lOusness c|UJte discardecJ 

Some altered states are currently off limits for use in schools 
but may nevertheless be discussed Hypnosis, for example, should 
be practiced only by a qualified hypnotherapist, but It is a fas- 
c mating topic for class discussion. Popular misconceptions re- 
garciing hypnosis can be cleared up easily in discussion with a 
wqW informed teacher. Self-hypnosis deserves attention as a tool 
for accelerating learning as well as a method of gaining volun- 
tary control over physiological functions 

Psvchoactive drugs, inclucJing alcohol, coffee, and marijuana 
are c)n many student's minds. Andrew Weil, author of The 
iVa^ura/ Mind, says f)eople have an innate desire to alter con- 
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sciousness Forcing ihis topit utuierground, like forcing the topic 
ot sex underground, results in misintormation, rumors, and un- 
torturiJle experientes Open (Jiscussion of altered states of con- 
sciousness (an throw some light on this mysterious topic and in- 
form students that there are effective non-drug ways of explor- 
ing and controlling consciousness. A complete drug education 
program ^yhould recognize the natural human desire for explor- 
ing consciousness and should provide acceptable alternative 
routes 

Dreams 

V\hat IS important for education is the fact th.-.t altered states of 
consciousness, particularly the dream state, are eagerly picked 
up by students at all levels of education as a topic of study. 
Dreaming is an altered state that is being used successfully by 
teachers both as technique and as content. From a transpersonal 
point of view, dreams are important because they give us mes- 
sages from the unconscious, and they afford easy access to a 
different reality Dreaming is one door to our inner selves. Fur- 
thermore, there is a considerable body of research on dream>. and 
dreaming is a slate reacJily available to almost everyone. 

Questions ot how to interpret dreams will inevitably be a part 
of any classroom discussion. It is advisable for the teacher to 
point out that there are many different approaches to dream in- 
terpretation, and that each person can get more out of his dreams 
by exploring his own feelings and associations to the dream than 
out of a standard interpretation of symbols occurring in the 
dream Interpretations often lead to blocking and forgetting of 
dreams, as well as being potentially destructive or misleading. 
When using dreams as a source of creativity or as a beginning 
of self-exploration, it is therefore advisable not to interpret the 
dreams, but to accept them as messages, or stories, one is telling 
oneself. 

If some students have difficulty remembering dreams, they 
can be reassured by a suggestion that if they do not remember 
one. they can make one up. Allowing a few minutes of quiet 
time before working with dreams can help the recall process and 
allow time for anybody who wants to make one up to do so. 
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Initially, it is not important whether the dream is an actual 
dream or a made up dream. Either way the student has a chance 
to explore and express his creative imagination. 

Some methods which can help people remember dreams in- 
clude lying quietly for a few minutes after waking up and re- 
viewing dreams or dream fragments, setting an alarm in order to 
wake up at different times during the night to catch a dream m 
process, keeping a tape recorder or a paper and pencil next to 
the bed to record dreams immediately Dreams which can be 
easily recalled immediately after waking, may be forgotten in a 
short time, so it is a good idea to record them as soon as possible. 
Sharing dreams can often be a way of remembering more dreams, 
and listening to others may also remind a person of dreams he 
has forgotten. 

Dreams can often be used as starting points for personal 
exploration in fantasy. Finishing an interrupted dream in imag- 
ination, or participating in the imaginary ending of a dream can 
be an intriguing exercise. Frequently when a person learns to 
overcome difficulties in fantasies and dreams, the learning is 
reflected in an improved ability to handle difficul* situations in 
the external world. Solving problems in imagination is one way 
to develop creative problem-solving ability 

Keeping a dream diary can help even young children see re- 
curring dreams and recurring themes from different dreams 
Often the feeling that different dreams are related is a more 
reliable indicator of their relationship than reasoned comparison 
of the' content. Asking students to retell their dreams in a 
dimmer) classroom following relaxation helps the sharing process. 
One teacher completed her instructions this way. "After we have 
discussed one person's dreams and have given our own visual- 
izations as well as emotions during that time, we will move to 
someone else. It is also important for you to know that you are 
invited to share your dreams which are, in effect, your inner 
life, only to the degree that > ou feel comfortable doing so " 

The chairman of a high school English department used 
dreams this way: 

I told them that I wanted them to be very quiet and try to crawt 
back inside their dream for about five minutes to "see" the way it 
was and to recapture the feeling the dream gave them. Then, they 
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vvere to wnto ju^t a** f»ist as the> coiiI(i without worrying about 
literary styk' or incthonus Their purpose was to get as much of 
thuir drean^ as f)ossj[)U» tJowfi on paper in vivid, sharp, detailed 
language 

V\e turned out the lights and pulled the drapes The room be- 
came semi-dark and very, very still 

1 had i xpevted some resistance or at least some embarrassed 
uneasiness, there was none Some students leaned batk ard 
stretched their legs ou\ in front of them, others put their heads on 
their desks, some just sat wrth their eyes closed After about five 
minutes, one or two began to write One by one in the next few 
minutes, they all began No one broke the silence until a few sec- 
on(is before the bell rang when I asked them to bring their papers 
(many of which were finished by this time) with them the next day. 

At the beginning of the period tiie following day I asked them to 
go through wh,it they had written and to select the most vital 
parts of their dream ancj the most vivid wording Using what they 
selected, they were to write a poem. (We had only begun pc:)etry, 
having spent two days of individual browsing, reading in poetry 
colle( lions) Mv only instructions to the students were that they 
should not try to use rhyme and they should "squeeze out" every 
excess word. . 

The assignment, I felt, was a success for a number of reasons 
1 Everyone had something to write about. 2. The students were 
fascinated by tireanis arid uninhibited about sharing them 3 The 
vivid (juality of dreams lend*^ itself to poetic expression 

It was. I think, the best first experience in poetry that I have 
ever tried. 

Working with drctims carries the implicit message that the 
dream slate is useful and worth studying. It gives students prac- 
tice m using an altered stale of consciousness and may encourage 
the exploration of other altered slates which contain further re- 
sources that can be made available. An educational corollary to 
William lames' statement is No education of man can be com- 
plete which leaves these potential forms of consciousness un- 
developed. 



Meditation and Centering 
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Meditation has already received some coverage in educational 
journals. Studies of the transcendental type of meditation show 

o 
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improved self-tontro!, improved social reialionb with fellow stu- 
dents, tejthers. and f)arfnts. decreased drug abuse, improved 
grades, and increased self-auuiih/ation. The Illinois House of 
Representatives resolved, . that all educational institutions, 
especially those under State of Illinois Jurisdiction, be strongly 
encouraged to study the feasibility of courses m Transcendental 
Meditation . " Counselors trained in Zen meditation improved 
their scores on self-actualization and on empathy measurement 
scales. Meditation has also been found helpful to athletes and 
effective in other forms of physiological control. Hatha yoga, 
which has already been introduced in some departments of 
physical education, is one way of teaching mind/body relation- 
ships Various kinds of meditation are forms of altered stales of 
consciousness which have many different uses in eduration. 

Meditation offers anyone who engages in it seriously the 
challenge of learning to do what he wants to do with his mind. 
A novice may be surprised by his inability to concentrate and 
find it difficult t(; tollow instructions to just Sit. As he learns to 
cjuiet his mind and focus his attention, the resulting peace of 
mind IS Its own reward However, other beneficial effects of 
meditation are invariably reported m the research. The process 
oi turning the mind inward and focusing on a central point is 
sometimes described as centering Concentration is a way in which 
the mind can begin to know itself. Whether the concentration is 
on an external aid to meditation such as a flower, candle flame, 
or mandala. or on an inner \ isualization, or on a sound such as a 
mantra, the process is essentially the same. 

Centering exercises provide a good introduction to meditation, 
and are also helpful in cjuieting down. The process of centering 
can begin by focusing attention on the physical center of gravity 
in the body, feeling the relationship of the body to the earth and 
the space surrounding it. Experiencing the sense of balance and 
support provided by the floor or the chair helps to focus atten- 
tion on physical sensations. Attention may be directed to the 
surface of the skin, body boundaries, and the flow of energy as- 
sociated with the circulatory system In many Eastern traditions, 
including the japanese martial arts, the center of physical energy 
IS located in the belly, about two inches below the navel, and 
two inches in front of the spine. Focusing attention on this center 
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while noticing the movements of breathing in and out is an easy 
and widely used method of centering. Centering has a calming 
effect which makes concentration easier and helps students let 
go of distracting anxieties by focusing on being here and now A 
good question to ask after giving instructions for relaxation or 
centering is 'How does it feel to be you at this moment?" Do 
not expect a verbal answer Allowing an experience of feehng 
without having to explain or name it is an important step in 
learning about oneself. 

Another way of introducing meditation in a classroom is 
simply to suggest that students spend five minutes sitting in 
silence, with eyes closed. Additional instructions may be given, 
such as counting breaths from one to ten, and then starting at 
number one again, or visualizing a symbol such as a circle, 
cross, or triangle Such additional instructions may make it easier 
for beginners to remain quiet and still, but are not essential. 
The instructions may be equally effective when students are 
asked to just sit As the practice becomes more familiar, the 
period of time can be increased to twenty or thirty minutes, de- 
pending on the circumstances. Images which often emerge spon- 
taneously during a period of meditation may also be a source of 
subject matter for discussion. Such imagery may be treated in 
the same way as dreams. A popular form of meditation among 
those who have not tried it before is observation meditation, 
where the students are instructed to simply observe themselves, 
and whatever is present on the physical (sensations), emotional 
(feelings), and mental (thoughts) levels. This process often facil- 
itates awareness of inner imagery. 

Some forms of meditation are defined as an active approach 
to making contact with transpersonal levels of awareness. Others 
emphasize a shift from the active to the receptive mode of con- 
sciousness, here the process is one of allowing rather than direct- 
ing, of being rather than doing. The student who is introduced 
to meditation in a classroom setting may wish to find a teacher 
of meditation in order to pursue the practice more in depth in 
any one of many different approaches. More advanced practice 
need not concern us here. It is enough to know that there are 
numerous effeciwe meditative techniques which can be effec- 
tive adjuncts to education. 
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Biofeedback 



Biofeedback has been widely reported in the professional and 
popular press, and there is little need to go into detail here ex- 
cept as It applies to transpersonal educational interests. By am- 
plifying activities mside the human body so that we can listen to 
internal processes such as heart beat, blood pressure, brain ac- 
ti ^iiy. skin resistance, and many more, much of the autonomic 
nervous system can be brought under voluntary control. These 
pieviously hidden abilities of self-control open up whole new 
ranges for teaching physical education, health, and/or biology. 

After seeing the film, ln\/oluntary Control at Sycamore High 
School in rural Illinois, some of the students tried some inexpen- 
sive biofeedback equipment borrowed from Northern Illinois 
University. One adolescent boy showed remarkable ability to 
raise and lower his galvanic skm response, a measure of general 
emotional excitability. "You can sure tell the girls I like," he said,, 
as he looked from one to another around the room. By listening 
to the tone of the machine and by correlating it with his internal 
feelings,, he was able to combine awareness of his own feelings 
with biofeedback knowledge from the galvanic skin response 
machine If physical education means learning to control our 
bodies for optimum health and physical fitness, biofeedback has 
an important place coming m the curriculum of the late 1970s. 

If every young student knew by the time he finished his first 
biology class, in grade school, that the body responds to self gen- 
erated psychological inputs, that blood flow and heart beh.wior. as 
well as a host of other body processes, can be influenced will. 
It would change prevailing ideas about both physical and mental 
health It would then be quite clear ^nd understandable that we 
are individually responsible to a large extent for our state of health 
or disease Perhaps then people would begin to realue that it is not 
life that kills us. but rather st is our reaction to it, and this reac- 
tion can be to a significant extent self chosen. 

(E Green, A Green. D Walters, "Biofeedback for Mind-Body 
Self-Regulation Healing and Creativity." Menninger Foundation) 

Biofeedback training also provides ar. interesting link between 
transpersonal psychology and behavioral psychology. The way a 
person learns to control these previously automatic functions is 
simply by being rewarded for doing the right thing to achieve his 
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purpt>se. Ahelher it In' \o (ure <i migraine headache, slow down 
his heart, or introaso [>lu{>(l tluw to injured organs Even though 
he usually cannot explain what he is doing or how he is doing it, 
the feedback that he is accomplishing it is enough reward to 
improve his performance. 

An even more exciting link is being explored between the 
biofeedback conditioning ol brain waves and parapsychology 
The biochemical activities of the brain produce electrical current 
that pulses at different speeds. 

delta 0-4 times a second 

iheia 5-7 times a second 

alpha 8-14 times a second 

beta 15-30 times a second 

Different frequencies predominate as a person goes into different 
kinds of awareness. For adults, beta is the normal waking state, 
alpha IS a relaxed state bordering sleep; theta is associated with 
dreams, and delta is very deep sleep or coma. These frequencies 
are also associated with various altered states of consciousness. 
Some provocative research conducted by the Greens at the 
Menninger Foundation, and by Stanley Krippner and Montague 
Ullman at Maimomdes Hospital in Brooklyn, indicates that both 
creativity and telepathy may be enhanced by alpha and theta 
conditioning. Vogic Masters develop complicated and precise 
control of their physiology, including bram waves. Could this 
partially account for the paranormal power attributed to ad- 
vanced yogis? Could this physiological control also account for 
some instances of psychic healing? 



Parapsychology 

Parapsychological topics make excellent class reports Students en- 
joy learning about parapsychology and doing their own experi- 
ments. The readings may be newspaper articles, inexpensive 
paperbacks, or highly statistical ;o'irnal articles. Subjects which 
were formerly taboo for "respectable" psychologists are opening 
up, and they provide an excellent example of how fields of 
knowledge change with the times. One of the hardest ideas to 
get across to students is that things are not always true or false, 
scientific controversy surrounding parapsychology, it pro- 
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vides a natural topic tor teaching how science expands to in- 
clude new observations afid how our ideai> of acceptability adjust 
trom time to time. 

Since many people see parapsychology in the gray area be- 
tween belief and disbelief, a good teacher can capitalize on this 
to teach students that it is perfectly respectable intellectualiy to 
be undecided about conflicting informatiun and that knowledge 
progresses by exploring these gray areas One way to teach about 
parapsychology and other transpersonal topics is to treat them 
similarly to the* way the theory of evolution was taught earlier 
in this century They can be presented as ideas which some 
people believe and others don't, without necessarily having been 
proven true or false A teacher can simply say. "Here is what some 
psychologists are saying , . , and here is the reasoning that 
disbelievers use " The confrontation is taking place between 
people who cite empirical evidence and want to change ways of 
thinking, and those who side with accepted ways of thinking and 
criticize the evidence a classic battle between observation 
and reason. 

Parapsychology is the scientific study of facts which do not 
fit in with the established theories of man which assume that he 
knows the world only through his senses. Selections from books 
such as PsychK Dfs(ovonvs Beh/mi the Iron Curiam, ESP. A 
Curriculum Guide, ard Dream 7e/epafhy can guide teachers. 
Investigation into parapsychology leads into other transpersonal 
areas too, as parapsychology is often linked with dreaming, re- 
laxe i receptivity, a.id other altered states. For example, states 
of consciousness associated with the alpha and theta brain wave 
patterns are frecjuently associated with parapsychological events 
in which ordinary limitations of time and space are apparently 
transcended Movies on parapsychology are also informative 
and provocative, and are primarily oriented toward high school 
and college audiences. 

Stanley Krippner, president of the Association for Humanistic 
Psychology, and Gardner Murphy, past-president of the American 
Psychological Association, suggest links between successful 
teaching and student-teacher ESP, There is also some evidence 
that parapsychological abilities are not just "gifts" or inherent 
traits, but that they can be learned 
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Spirituality 

Investigation of the phonomena of transtondence and peak ex- 
periences has also reawakened interest in spiritual experiences 
associated with higher states of consciousness, sometimes called 
cosmic consciousness, mystical union, or enlightenment. Barry 
McWaters has indicated: 

Within the past five years there has been a resurgence of both 
personal and empirical exploration of altered stales of conscious- 
ness m which the individual experiences himself as having trans- 
scended the limitations of his ordinary waking consciousness Phys- 
ical phenomena, such as clairvoyance and astral projection, and 
relii;ious phcnomeria, such as speaking in tongues and mystical 
union, arc example^^ ot transpersonal experiences 

{Barry McV\aiers. "An Outline of Transpersonal Psychology Us 
Meaning and Relevance for Education") 
Some transpersonal psychologists are attempting a system- 
atic study of spiritual experiences. Mystics, psychics, physicists, 
and other scientists often report their perceptions of the universe 
in almost identical terms. Furthermore,, if adjustments are made 
to account for cultural differences, mystics from all over the 
world agree on the phenomenology of mystic experiences. Re- 
search on psychic healers at the Menninger Foundation indicates 
that some healers describe a "field of mind" that surrounds the 
earth just as the magnetic, radiation, and gravitational fields 
surround it. Healers seem to be able to tune in to this force, 
suggesting the possibility that other people can learn to do this, 
perhaps through biofeedback training or developing other self- 
controlled altered states of consciousness 

Interest m man's spiritual aspirations forms one of the his- 
torical and conceptual links between transpersonal psychology 
and humanistic psychology. A. H. Maslow, one of the founders 
of humanistic psychology, proposed a five-stage theory of human 
motivation. In his studies of self-actualizers he discovered that 
this group reported peak experiences more frequently than 
other groupb. Following this lead brought him to the study of 
transcendent experiences In some of his later work he describes 
two kinds of self-actualizers. and seemed on the verge of adding 
a sixth stage of motivation, self-transcendence, or a motivation 
^fnr cosmic consciousness. Humanistic psychologists have used 
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the fir5t five stages in counseling, leaching, and planning cur- 
ricula. Perhaps a sixth, transcendent, stage would be helpful in 
considering student motivation 

Assuming such motivation helps explain why students like 
certain kinds of drug highs, and it simultaneously suggests that 
schools can help reduce drug abuse by teaching alternate means 
of achieving higher states of consciousness. Peak experiences 
and altered states occurring m poetry and prose are readily 
available for exploration. They are useful concepts in the liter- 
ature of sf if-actuali/ation and can serve as a focus for develop- 
ing Ian5uage skills. In social studies or other classes which con- 
sider why people do things, the desire for spiritual or transcend- 
ent experiences helps explain human behavior. For example, 
much religious and cultural conflict stems from disagreement 
over what mystical experiences are and who has the best way 
of achieving them, leading to religious wars, persecution, and 
other intercultural conflicts. The interpretation of transcendent 
experiences is central to the religions and world views of dif- 
ferent cultures Transpersonal psychology is useful in its accep- 
tance and study of transcendent, or spiritual, experiences as an 
fmportant aspect of human nature and a legitimate field for 
psychological investigation. The scientific interest in transcendent 
experiences should not be confused with teaching religion. From 
a psychological standpoint, experiences are considered empiri- 
cally, without resorting to metaphysical interpretation or dog- 
matic assumptions. As in working with dreams and fantasy, in- 
terpretations are likely to inhibit sharing of experience, and a 
student's subjective interpretation of his own experience should 
be respected 

Growth Potential 
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After visiting a growth center and reading some articles on 
transpersonal psychology, an eighth-grade te^^cher developed a 
unit called "Growth Potential." The main theme was that all 
human beings have vast potentials that are seldom u^ed. He in- 
cluded unusual cases of physical prowess and athletic records, 
new inventions and medicines, suggestibility, parapsychology, 
fantasy, and other neglected human skills. "Everyone seemed to 
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enjoy the (•xfXM ien( (»/' hv rcporttui. "The only prol)lem for nie 
v\«is the insistence ofi douig it ijgain Imagination, creativity, 
trank and open discussion v\ere all results of what we had tried." 

Teachers are often surprised at how eagerly students respond 
to iranspersonal teaching tethnic|ues Some of these approaches 
seem to awaken the natural desire in each of us to explore our 
inner selves. 

1 have bvvn ovcrvvhclnit'd bv the* willingness arid ability oi the 
ihjldren to fcniain coriplelely still, without a niotujn. for 30 niin- 
utfs Six months a^o I would have laughed at thf idea julio 
San(htv. an extremt'lv tictivt- child, seems calmed down consid- 
erably He also gets clown to work much more cjuickly V\e 
talkeci about the directed iire,ims ot Malavan children and the dif- 
terent w,jys m which dreani!> i ould better bt remembered or evoked 
During dW o\ our talks the ( lass (b!h. grade) was in a state which 
onlv eiemeniary teachers reallv understan(i All eyes on wfioever 
the spe*iker was, no outside interruptions, mouths open. Onte 
started tt was amazing how eagerly children want to look inward 
and learn about themselves 

This teacher's experience is typical. The first time an unusual 
leaching techniciue is tried, there may be some resistance or 
silliness, but it almost always disappears the second time Is this 
because we all have a natural desire to explore mner potentials? 
Perhaps dreams are successful as content because it is content 
that each person experiences, not just learning about something 
"out there," that seems tc) have no personal relevance. 

Further cievelopment of classroom exercises is possible in the 
adaptation of adult-oriented exercises to schools, with a focus on 
developing skills which would enable students to continue per- 
sonal and transpersonal growth on their own time or after thev 
graduate. Such books as Mmd Games. Awareness, and Passages 
pmvide adult learning exercises. Educators can use these to con- 
tinue their own growth and as sources for classroom adaptations. 
Under a grant from the Quebec Ministry of Education, the 
Canadian Institute of Psychosynthesis has developed classroom 
technic^ues for humanistic and transpersonal growth ih the 
United States, psychosynthesis groups in New York City and 
Redwood City. California, are adapting other growth techniques 
developed by Roberto Assagioli to the classroom and to 
^ounseling 
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FUTURE TRENDS AND IMPLICATIONS 
Research 

Research in transpersonal educational psychology is currently 
at the exploratory and descriptive stages. However, some rough- 
hewn applications of transpersonal ideas show considerable 
promise. Whenever new practices come along, ihe door is open 
to comnnon research, which compares and evaluates new meth- 
ods Descriptive and exploratory research by teachers indicates 
increased content learned, student enthusiasm, student self- 
control, excitement in self-exploration, and investigation of topics 
usually shunted to the side in traditional as well as innovative 
schools Relaxation, focusing, meditation, and other transpersonal 
practices are open fields for traditional educational research. 

The importance of subjective empiricism as a method of in- 
vestigation should not be overlooked, nor should the experi- 
menter imagine himself neutral during research. 

A discipline conu's ot age and a student of ihM discipline 
reoihes m,iujrit> v\lun it becomes possible to retognue. estimate. 
,in(l ,iiluvv tor ifie errors ot their tools . . Yet there is one in- 
struiTu-n' whicfi every discipline uses without checking us errors. 
ttiulK J .uniing th,it the instrument is error-free. This, of course, 
lb \hv }ium,in psychological apparatus. As a result of the failure to 
(onsuJer tfie sources of error in the human being liini5)elf. when our 
acaiiemic disciplines a*>senible together in our great educational in- 
stitutions. the> re-enforce the tacit, tallacious assumption {\u\ man 
can understand the world that lies outside ot liini^jelf without con- 
currentK understanding himself Actually, each man is his own 
mi(ros(c)f)e with his own icJiosync rac les. to which he alone can 
peru traie 



(Lawrence S Kubie, "The Forgotten Man of Education") 
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Considering the stdte of consciousness as a major variable of 
ail behavior is fillecJ with implications. This is a previously dis- 
regarded variable in every experiment and during all leaching. 
If we erroneously assume there is only one state of conscious- 
ness or that all awake people are in the same state, we are 
neglecting this important variable Various states of consciousness, 
thc-ir intensities or optimal combinations, may be a major set of 
variables for a new generation of educational researchers to 
study. Instead of changing the external stimuli given to a stu- 
dent, can we effect greater changes by teaching him to control 
his own state of consciousness^? 

Perhapb .claxation. receptivity, focusing, concentration, holis- 
tic perception, linear perception, reasoning, analysis, brain wave 
patterns, and left-brain and right-brain activity are some of the 
basic mental variables just as reading and arithmetic are founda- 
tion skills for the intellectual, left-brain activities, there may 
also be primary level skills such as fantasy, dreaming, concen- 
tration, and other skills that will allow us to develop and use 
the intuitive, right sides of our biains. 

Teacher Education 

During mservice education, teachers frequently go through three 
stages when they are introduced to transpersonal psychology. At 
first they are puz/Jed. put off. or simply confused. Since a trans- 
personal approach to education requires them to look at their 
work m a different light, this is not surprising. The next step is 
accepting one or two ideas for applying a transpersonal tech- 
nique in their classrooms, or introducing some transpersonal 
content into their lessons. This is usually dreams, some form of 
ESP buch as a classroom experiment, discussion of psychic 
phenomena, or a combination of relaxation and fantasy Finally,, 
having tried a transpersonal innovation, they are enthusias'Jc 
and eager to do more. I have found undergraduates generally 
more willing to accept transpersonal content such as ESP. 
psychic phenomena, and altered states of consciousness, while 
insorvice teachers are more willing to be'ieve that developing 
right brain potentials is worth doing and that it can be done. 
^ Here is a new realm for teacher education. Along with the 
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cognitive, iiffective, drui psychomotor domains, we now have 
the trdnspersondl donuiin Fdch subject areti has its transper- 
sonal content too Work need;> to be done on a basK informa- 
tion level for teachers, objective writers, textbook publishers, 
testing services, and others in the educational support services 
who prepare materials Much of the original transpersonal re- 
search needs to be rewrit n so that school students can under- 
stand It. Some existing materials can be enlarged, while entirely 
new lines of transpersonal materials remain to be created 

How do we prepare teachers for their roles as transpersonal 
educators? \ new kind of teacher education and a new breed of 
teacher-educators are needed too. Here is a wide-open oppor- 
tunity for colleges of education If we look back at the rise 
and fall of educational psychologies and the rise and fall of 
various colleges of education, we see that frequently certain 
schools staked out a new educational psychology and built much 
of their reputation on developing it. A good part of the reputa- 
tion of Teacher's College at Columbia University was due to 
faculty members who were influential in the application of 
Freudian psychology to education Stanford, Kansas, and other 
universities are making themselves well known in teacher edu- 
cation by applying behaviorism to education. Humanistic 
psychology applied to education is important at the colleges of 
education at the Univer!>ity of Massachusetts and at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara While several institutions of 
higher education are flirting with transpersonal educational psy- 
chology, none has yet staked a claim and consciously built a 
reputation for tran:>personal teacher education. Here too, there 
are more Mntalizing possibilities than tested programs. 



Philosophy 

Our focus here has been primarily on those applications of trans- 
personal psychology which can be t^dapted to education immedi- 
ately However, the underlying philosophical assumptions have 
implications which go far beyond new teaching techniques, and 
which present new problems for educational philosophers to 
work on 

A transpersonal approach involves new, open concepts which 
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are still being dovolopod and clarified For example, the con- 
cept of (ODsiunisfivss tairies a new meanini; in this context. It 
has expanded to intlude manv different subjective and physiolog- 
ical states ot consciousness, and should not be confused with 
terms such as political consciousness or social consciousness 
Currently there is cunsulerable interest in thporeticallv concept- 
ualizing, or 'mapping.'* inner states, in expU.nng methods for 
altering consciousness, and m evaluating the importance of al- 
tered stales. 

The mind, body problerr is central to transpersonal education. 
It IS clear that mental anci emotional states affect the body, and 
that physical states affect the mind and emotions. The implica- 
tion here is that the relationship between body and mind is far 
more complex and important than was previously believed 
Transpersonal psychology is concerned with the integration of 
physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual cJevelopment It also 
assumes that man as a living organism is continually evolving, 
and capable ot developing many capacities which have hitherto 
been neglected Since we are concerned with the growing edge 
ot human cJevelopmefM, we are continually expanding the range 
of topics and tinding new ways of learning. The meaning of the 
word knowledi^t^- ' 'tselt is changing and expanding. Knowledge 
IS no longer limited to objective subject matter or content. 
Awareness c^* inner siates. experiential learning, ESP. and con- 
trol ot Vtinous autonomic functions are forms of knowledge 
which are not being incorporated in education Since inner 
states cannot be observed bv anyone cither than the experienc- 
ing subject, subjective c^mpiricism has become an important 
method of investigation 

New cross-cultural values are also emerging. The study of 
peak experiences and human potentials has led to a new ap- 
preciation of Eastern philosophies, and new definitions of "the 
good. " As communication with other cultures has expanded, we 
now have the opportunity to learn more about alternate meth- 
ods ot training the mind and body Interestingly, contemporary 
pliysKists are now descr.bmg reality in tcims which coincide with 
the traditional views of mvstics from many different religious 
tiaditums Ihis view affirms the essential unity of all life This 
basic unity of man with his fellow men, with the environment. 

o 
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and With the cosmos js also affirmed in parapsychology, and is 
an underlying assumption in psychic healing and other psychic 
phenomena such as clairvoyance and telepathy. Researchers at ^ 
the Menninger Foundation are investigating the speculation that 
there is a "field of mind" similar to the earth's magnetic field. 
Thoughts and ideas may exist in this field, and some people may 
even be able to tune in to it. 

The emerging philosophy of education based or: transpersonal 
psychology may be described as a combination of rational-analy- 
tic and intuitive-synthetic modes of knowing With its origins in 
analytic philosophy, much educationa thought has mistakenly 
equated "thinking" with "reasoning." Rational thinking, associ- 
ated with the left hemisphere of the brain, is characteristically 
verbal, logical, analytic, and linear. Intuitive thinking, associated 
with the right hemisphere, is creative, holistic, visual, and pat- 
tern oriented. Its strength is in seeing similarities, patterns,, 
and agreements among ideas rather than analyzing differences 
and conflicts Intuitive perception frequently appears to transcend 
or anticipate reason. Philosophies of education which do not rec- 
ognize the importance of developing right-brain hemisphere 
potentials are seriously underestimating the human capacity for 
learning. 

A man> having looted a city, was trying to sell an exquisite rug, 
one of the spoils "Who will give 100 pieces of gold for this rug?" 
he cried throughout the town. 

After the sale was completed, a comrade approached the seller 
and asked. "Why did you not ask more for that priceless rug?" 
"!s there any number higher than 100?" asked the seller. 

(Folk Tale from Central Asia, quoted from The Psychology of 

Cof)sc/otMne<;s, Robert Ornstein^ 

A newly opened image of man assumes that we are capable 
of knowing, being, and domg far more than wc thought possible 
even a decade ago As we continue to learn more about transper- 
sonal dimensions of human experience, our vision of the future 
and the development of human potentials is constantly expand- 
ing It 's important to recognize the necessity for educating the 
whole person if we are to improve the human condition. Explora- 
tions in the study of consciousness hold considerable promise for 
education in the future. 
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SUMMARY 



N^ajor ideas and topics ot interest m transpersonal psychology 
have been discussed and illustrated with examples of their ap- 
plication to education. Current applications are the first steps m 
using transpersonal educational psychology and can be accepted 
as consistent with present goals, techniques, and content. They 
are also the first steps toward a new vision of what it means 
to be a person, our place in the universe, what we are capable 
of doing, what we can learn, and how we can learn. Although 
the emphasis here is on day-to-day use in schools, it is im- 
portant to remember that this article focuses on a small part of a 
much broader panorama of mankind. Some initial steps for in- 
troducing this new vision of man to education have been sug- 
gested Have we been underselling our human capacities due to 
an unrealistically limited view of ourselves? Exploration and re- 
search on the transpersonal frontiers of human consciousness is 
suggesting new horizons, transcending old limitations, and af- 
firming the value of human life. 
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RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 



Andersen. Mdrunne S jnd Louis Savary. Passages A Cuic/e for Piignmi^ 
of the M/n(/, Harper Row, New York, 1973, 

fcxertises for relaxation and tontentration. excerpts from many other 
authors which accompany the text, beautiful photographs, particularly 
good introductory experiences for adults that may be adapted for 
children, an easy-gomg, enjoyable book. 

Green. Elmer E and Alyce M Green, "The Ins and Outs of Mind-Body 
Energy." pp. 137-147 Sc/e/ue Vear, 1974 World Book Science Annual. 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago. Ill 1973 

An easily readable summary of research from the Menninger 
foundation having to do with biofeedback, Kirlian phoiogriphy of 
auras, psychic healing, mental control of the body, and C^^t^rn 
philosophy Written at the junior hi^^h level, photographs, bibliography 
Good introduction to the field 

Hartley Productions Cat Rock Road, Cos Cob, Conn 06807 

These are all color movies about half an hour in length fvn advanced 
high school, college, and aduUs Psyc/iio, Sa/nfs, and Scientists, 
Introduction to research in paraf)sychology, ttlepathic cJreams, bio- 
feedback, etc The Ufttmate Mystery Awareness in plants, and yog- 
hurt, psychic healing, acupuncture Supports cla»m that there is com 
munication among all living things Fascinating Inner Spaces Astro- 
naut Edgar Mitchell presents recent information on telepathy and 
the exploration of the unconscious, or inner space. Btofeedback Yoga 
of the West The Menninger Foundation's Dr Elmer Green summarizes 
recent research at the foundation, investigates Indian yogis, and shows 
applications to education, medicine, and corrections. Can we teach 
our minds to control our bodies? "Yes," he answers. Exciting, 
thought-provoking. 

Hendricks. Gay and Russell Wills, The Cenrcnng Book Transper'^onaf 
fc/ucaf/ona/ Exercises, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N j Forth- 
coming, 1975 

Activities for children, parents, and teachers, relaxation, center- 
ing, stretching, movement, dreams, guided imagery Sufi stories. Full 
of ideas for classroom exercises, 
/ourna/ of franspersona/ Psychology, P O Box 4437^ Stanford. Calif. 
94305 

A semi-annual publication, the one best source for keeping; up-to- 
date in transpersonal psychology Some articles are scholarly and 
technical, others easy to read 

Masters. R E L and Jean Houston, KUnd Cnimes The Gu/c/e to Inner Space, 
Delta/Dell, New York. 1973 

A book oi mental exercises for altering consciousness, mostly 
group experiences tor adults including iniprovecl perception, memory, 
and creativity, a yoga for the Western niind, 
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Orn^>tfin. Robert, Tho Psviholoi^v of Co/ist /otis^iesb, VV. H Freeman, San 
frantisto, Calif 1973 

|-x(ellcnt OrrtsNMM tombjne^ information on the right and left 
hemisplu^res ot the brain with physioloKy, mysticism, altered con- 
sciousness, perceptual (hanges. and a host of other topics, What's 
more, he makes it fascinating reading even for someone with little 
or no psychological background Currently used as a text m over 
iOO colleges and universities for everything from religion to physiology 
Strongly recommended 

Ostrander, Sheila and Lynn Schroeder. Psv^hu D/NCover/fs Hvhmd tho 
iron Curti]tr). Bantam. 1970 

These authors report m a journalistic style about astounding de- 
velopments in Russia and its s»itellites It is an exciting and mind- 
opening book that strains credulity, but apparently is factual, fhey 
suggest the L'mted States may be in a transpersonal race which 
makes other competHion pale by comparison A long book, but with 
chapters that may be read separately from each other. For people 
reading at adult levels 

Roberts, Thomas B (ed ). "Transpersonal Psychology Applied to Educa- 
tion " Part 4 of Four P^.yihologiOs Appltvd ro Education, Schenkman 
Publishing Co . Cambridge. Mass, 1974. 

Contains an article on transpersonal psychology and Us implica- 
tions for education and anthologized writings by twenty-two other 
authors, also sections on Freudian, behavioral, and humanistic psy- 
c hologies as they apply to education. 

Stevens, John O /Awareness fyphnni^. Exfnvmivnttn^, Exnononanii 
Bantam, New Vork. 1973 

Contains a curriculum oi awareness exercises from simple tech- 
ntcjues to more complex cjnes Many adaptable to schools. A guide to 
enriching life 

Tart. Charles T {ed ). A/ferec/ States of Co/)n( /(Uisness, Anchor/Double- 
dav. Garden Citv. N Y 1972 

The classic anthology in the field Readabilitv varies from ea y 
adult through diftuult adult, contains sections on dreams, meditation, 
psychedelic drugs, hypnotism, and other topics. Lots of good factual 
information 
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This book and others in the scries are made available at low 
tost through the contribution ui the Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, established in l%6 with a bequest by George H. 
Reavis The Foundation exists to promote a better understanding 
of the nature of the educative process and the relation of edu- 
cation to human welfare It operates by subsidumg authors to 
write b(;oklets and monographs in nontechnical language so that 
beginning teachers and the public generally may gain a better 
understanding of educational problems. 

The Foundation exists through the generosity of George 
Reavis and others who have contributed. To accomplish the goals 
envisaged by the founder the Foundation needs to enlarge its 
endowment by several million dollars Contributions to the 
endowment should be addressed to The Educational Foundation. 
Phi Delta Kappa, 8th and Union, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 
The Ohio State University serves as trustee for the Educational 
Foundation 
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